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BOOK REVIEWS 



Patriotic Poetry, Greek and English. By W. Rhys Roberts. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1916. Pp. viii+143. 3s. 6d. 

The eternal consolations of the classics! The French poet who mingles 
his memories of the "Parthenon in ruins on its rock" with his threnos for 
Rheims, von Wilamowitz consoling the mothers of Berlin by his beautiful 
lecture on Greek heroes, the English scholar who revives the patriotic sym- 
bolism of St. Crispin's Day by appeals to Homer's "one best omen" and 
Aeschylus' song of the Greeks at Salamis — all seek to purify suffering and 
temper resolution by associating them with the one common source of ideal- 
istic inspiration that remains to distracted Europe. To scrutinize too 
closely even fanciful and far-fetched analogies that ease the heart a little 
would ill become the secure onlooker who can only divine the agony and the 
suspense of which these things are a momentary anodyne. The study of 
the classics which we fondly deemed the commune vinculum of European 
culture and which we must try to preserve as a possible neutral territory 
for the meeting of minds at least, in expectation of the not too far-off divine 
event of the reconciliation of hearts — the study of the classics does not wholly 
forfeit its appeasing power even in these effusions. Despite occasional 
inevitable petulant outbursts, our "literature" has been freer than almost 
any other in the past two years from the temper of unqualified and uncom- 
promising negation and hatred. The classic muse "belongs to other poli- 
tics" and lends herself unwillingly to inhuman judgments and the expression 
of irreparable estrangements, still murmuring with Antigone: 

ovtoi <rwt)(0uv aWa <TV/j,<f>i\civ t<j>w, 
Nicht mitzuhassen, mitzulieben bin ich da; 

Or with Oedipus, in Arnold's paraphrase, 

How many precious feelings of man's heart, 
How many loves, how many gratitudes 
The changeful years wear out and see expire. 
Shall they not wear one hatred out as well ? 

Dr. Roberts properly aims to quicken the pulse of English patriotism 
in his auditors. But the patriotism which he chiefly celebrates is that which 
Emerson says all men can understand, that of the Persian poet when he 
avers that for him the very nightingales sing old Persian, that of Odysseus 

ovtoi eycoye 
ijs yaCrjs Svva/mi yXvueputrcpov SXXo iSiadai, 
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that of the innocent inscription on the little Rhodian vase of the Metro- 
politan Museum KAAAI2TA TAS HABPA2IA HAS EMIN AOKEI. 

This brief notice is not a review, still less a critical censure, but only an 
announcement of Dr. Roberts' attractive little volume. The original lec- 
ture, based on a comparison of Henry V and the Persae, has been expanded 
by supplementary notes into a discursive and extremely readable repertory 
of Greek and modern utterances, not only on the main theme of patriotism, 
but on the ideas and ideals of national unity, religion, peace, progress, 
humanity, and the love of the mother land. It will admirably serve its 
purpose as a compendium of references on these topics and of suggestions 
and stimulus for further reading. It appeals both to the classicist and the 

general reader. 

Paul Shorey 
University of Chicago 



Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xiii+365. $2.50. 
In the first sentence of his Preface the author says: "My purpose in the 
following pages has been to analyze, so far as the fragmentary sources permit, 
the precise influences that urged the Roman republic toward territorial 
expansion"; and his conception of the character of these influences is made 
clear in passages like these: "Thus the long history of Roman expansion, 
which had from the beginning rested upon defensive rather than aggressive 
tactics, ended in a policy of seclusion and self-defense" (p. 356); "Up to his 
[Pompey's] day, expansion that was in any sense intentional had been merely 
sporadic and unsupported by any definite policy" (p. 324); "If therefore 
we hope to understand the groping, stumbling, accidental expansion of Rome, 
we must rid ourselves of anachronistic generalizations and remote causes and 
look instead for the specific accidents that led the nation unwittingly from 
one contest to another until to her own surprise Rome was mistress of the 
Mediterranean" (p. 120). In other words, the author's purpose is to combat 
the ordinary view that Rome reached out after territory and sovereignty, 
partly for political reasons and partly because of the pressure of economic 
forces. His starting-point is his conception of ius fetiale, imbedded in mos 
maiorum, and its function in early Roman history (cf . Professor Frank in this 
journal, 1912, pp. 335 ff.), according to which "war was considered justifi- 
able only on the score of an unjust act" (p. 8), and "Roman mos maiorum 
did not recognize the right of aggression or a desire for more territory as just 
causes of war" (p. 9). He also says "That the institution was observed in 
good faith for centuries there can be little doubt" (p. 9), and he carries his 
belief in its validity so far as to write: "There seems to be no foundation 
for the frequently repeated generalization that in ancient times the normal 
international status was that of hostility" (p. 12). With this principle 



